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Tt is absurd to talk as if the desira- 
bles and the undesirables could be 
distinguished at a glance. Many 
people who have lost grip and heart 
were made, not born, undesirable. 
It takes a lot of different kinds of men 
and women to make a world and 
keep it going. The production of the 
fit and of the remarkably able (take 
Faraday, for instance) 15 not a mo- 
nopoly of any class. 
J. Artour THomson 
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A CITY CASE WORKER IN THE COUNTRY 


JOSEPHINE C. BROWN 
Secretary, Dakota County Welfare Association, South St. Paul, Minnesota 


NY comparison of case work ex- 
A periences in a large city with those 

in a rural community must begin 
with the social worker herself. There are 
certain general qualifications which a case 
worker should have, whether she works 
in city or country, but some, I have dis- 
covered, are particularly important to the 
country worker—adaptability, for instance, 
willingness to wait what may seem to her 
an unreasonably long time for results, and 
ability to see the interrelation of the differ- 
ent factors in the development of her cases 
as they may react on the community as a 
If she adds to this a sympathetic 
understanding of life on a farm—has some 
definite information about crops, livestock 
and markets and the effects of weather on 
the farmer’s income—knows the political 
structure of the community, including 
that of the small town, and realizes how 
dependent county officials are upon public 
opinion and the approval of the tax payer, 
it will not be necessary that she shall have 
been reared in a small town or on a farm. 
But one way or another she must have 
obtained an understanding of rural life, 
as that alone will enable her properly to 


whole. 


adjust herself and the application of her 
case work principles to the situations in 
which she finds herself. She must even be 
ready on occasion to throw over her prin- 
ciples and do the drastic and unheard of 
thing to meet an emergency. She will 
find, however, that the underlying principles 
of case work apply in the country as well 
as in the city—and if she applies her prin- 
ciples to her community, taking the county 
with its officers and institutions as a unit, 
it will be increasingly easy to apply them 
to individual cases. 

If it is a good thing for a city case worker 
to know her own community, I find it is 
essential for the rural worker. It is one of 
the steps she must take to become a part 
of her community. In a large city she may 
go about from office to clients and back to 
her office without knowing much about 
or taking any particular part in the political, 
social or religious life of the city in which 
she is working; and this inactivity may not 
materially hinder the effectiveness of her 
work. In the country quite the contrary 
is true. From county officials to clients— 
everyone I met at the beginning of my work 
considered me an outsider, and case work 
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had to wait upon better acquaintance. 
For generations they had managed their 
family and neighborhood affairs to their 
own satisfaction and they naturally looked 
with suspicion upon one who seemed to 
them lacking both in years of discretion 
and the rights of a member in good standing 
in the community. They had to be culti- 
vated; a program of education had to be 
carried on, coincident with the case work, 
somewhat in the following manner: A 
reference call on the juvenile court in the 
city means that a busy clerk or probation 
officer looks up a record, the case worker 
reads it, copies what she wants and leaves. 
In the county court house I found the judge 
himself ready to talk with me. He looked 
up the record himself, and as he has been 
county judge for twenty odd years, gave 
me—after I had gained his confidence— 
a fund of information on the history and 
present situation of the family in question. 
I took this chance to explain just why I 
wanted the information and what use I 
might possibly make of it. This led to a 
general discussion of case work, and I 
found that this judge had been doing some- 
thing of the sort himself for years—had 
quite definite ideas on the subject and, as 
he began to realize that I was a fellow 
worker and might be of some assistance to 
him, was much interested in mine. His 
knowledge of case work principles paved 
the way for the finest kind of co-operation 
when I brought delinquent or feebleminded 
children into his court later on. 

The method of approach to the client is 
not essentially different from that in the 
city, except that he is more reluctant to give 
information, seems more suspicious, and his 
confidence is harder to gain. Here is where 
a knowledge of farming is almost indispen- 
sable. A few intelligent questions about the 
crops, a wish expressed to see the cows, and 
an interest in the size of his cream check 
will do wonders. And when his confidence 
is won he will far outdo his city brother in 
hospitality. The distances one must travel 
in making country calls are not all a disad- 
vantage, for many times an invitation to a 
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meal is extended after a first call and a rare 
opportunity is thus secured to see the home 
life at close range. 

All first interviews have so far been in the 
homes. In only one out of seventy-five 
cases the application came directly to us 
from the family. This proportion may 
change as the community becomes better 
informed of our work. However, the great 
distance of most of the clients from our 
office will make many office interviews un- 
likely. 

The taking of notes is even less advisable 
in the country than in the city. The social 
aspects of your call stand out so strongly 
that unless some obvious reason for using 
paper and pencil exists—such as securing 
information for the court—notes are out of 
the question. The emergency interview 
occurs, although there are not enough 
figures at hand to give a basis for compari- 
son with city work. Perhaps the absence 
of the usual facilities, such as ambulances, 
hospitals, probation officers, and so on, by 
which the emergencies in the city are usu- 
ally cared for, brings the rural worker more 
emergency calls. A childless couple about 
fifty years old lived on a small farm. A 
neighbor reported that the woman was a 
helpless cripple and that her husband abused 
her. The county nurse and her car were 
requisitioned for this first interview. On 
the spot the condition of the woman was 
obvious, and she gave a past history of her 
husband’s insanity. His looks—even to the 
layman—bore out her story. The decision 
was made at once. The nurse drove to a 
nearby farm to telephone the _ nearest 
hospital. While she was gone I packed the 
sick woman’s clothes and drew out her story 
at the same time. Careful handling of her 
husband gained his consent to her remov- 
al and he even helped bundle her into the 
car. The hospital—and later a private 
family where the county and her husband 
jointly pay her board—was her destination. 
The husband is still on the farm. His men- 
tal condition is much improved since his 
wife’s removal. In this case the diagnosis 
and beginning of treatment came before a 
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word of the story was verified or a single 
. clue followed up. Everything we learned 
later—from relatives, neighbors, and hospi- 
tal for the insane where the husband had 
once been confined—strengthened our first 
impressions and, of course, directed the 
_ later treatment of the case. 

Our families generally fall into two classes 
as far as residence is concerned: those who 
have lived for one or two generations in the 
county—usually within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles—and those who have within 
a very few years come here as strangers, 

| usually from distant farming communities. 
Out of 75 cases only 19 were not what are 
known as “old residents.” It is therefore 
ja simpler matter to get the “main drift” 
of the lives of most of our families in the 
country than it is in the city. Often before 
| the first visit it is easy to look up the birth, 
marriage and other records in the court 
house and get at the same time a good deal 
of background from the judge or the county 
commissioner of the district. This is the 
rural substitute for a confidential exchange, 
and is in some ways more comprehensive— 
as it includes some information about every- 
one who was born or married in the county. 
With a few clues from the judge regarding 
divorces, criminal proceedings or adoptions 
in a family, the court records can be made 
to produce a mine of information—which, 
by the way, does not have to be obtained 
later by questioning the family. 
Interviewing the father of a family is also 
much simpler in the country. A farmer will 
stop to talk half way down a furrow while 
his horses patiently wait and swish their 
|tails in the sun. A paretic mother of a 
family living in a village said she would be 
willing to go to the doctor if her husband 
| did not object. Inside of fifteen minutes 
a husband had been seen in his little 
| 





harness shop three blocks away and the 
matter was arranged. When the social 
worker took the train that afternoon the 
doctor whom she had sent them happened 
to be at the station, though he lived in a 
neighboring town, and he got a history of 
the case on the spot—much better than a 





telephone conversation and there was not 
time for a letter. This last was chance, but 
it is the kind of chance that comes more 
often than not in a small community. Here 
might be added a point concerning the 
country telephone. It must be used sparing- 
ly and cautiously. The telephone operator 
or a neighbor is probably listening! 

The most difficult problem in the country 
as in the city is with the mother who has no 
training in home making, no native ability, 
is probably somewhat mentally deficient, 
and is struggling with a situation far beyond 
her grasp and her abilities. Like the city 
mother, she has too little to spend and too 
many children; but more than that, she has 
often the responsibility of all the chickens 
and at least part of the dairy work, and no 
household conveniences. The living stand- 
ards of the family are low—they have to be. 
Those of her father’s family when they lived 
a mile up the road were low. Neighbors for 
miles around think they know all there is to 
know about them—just how large the mort- 
gage is and when John made his last pay- 
ment. They even have an opinion as to 
what the bank may do about it (one of the 
neighbors is probably a director of the bank). 
They have all turned out to help John with 
the threshing. They know how many bush- 
els of wheat he raised to the acre the past 
year and how much a bushel he sold it for. 
The church sewing society has made baby 
clothes for Mrs. John regularly once a year, 
and the women in the neighborhood have 
taken turns caring for her. The house is 
dirty and the children are in rags. The 
teacher sends them home often from the 
district school and they come back a little 
cleaner for a few days. The whole family 
always have been that way and they prob- 
ably always will be that way, and no one 
in the country side can imagine what a 
social worker can do about it. The neigh- 
bors and the church society and perhaps the 
court have been applying their own methods 
to tide the family over each succeeding 
crisis. By the time the social worker is 
called in everyone interested in the family 
has an established idea—usually a fatalistc 
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one—regarding the case. These ideas form 
a kind of crust which must be penetrated in 
order to sort out the salient factors upon 
which to base diagnosis and treatment. 
With these in mind much tact and diplo- 
macy are necessary to convert those who 
must help in whatever treatment is planned. 
Any plan must be made to dovetail with the 
neighbors’ already established precedent of 
dealing with the family. It is essential to 
make the most of every sign of constructive 
work which has already been done and to 
give all possible credit for good intentions, 
to feel your way, to be content to go very 
slowly, or disaster results—not only to the 
case in question but probably to all sub- 
sequent cases in that locality. The farmer 
or small town resident receives new ideas 
and new methods slowly; he wants to turn 
them over in his mind, and in his own good 
time he will pronounce judgment. The 
adage that no man lives unto himself alone 
is nowhere truer than in the country, and 
this fact, more than anything else per- 
haps, is at the basis of the difference between 
case work in city and country. 

So strong is this feeling in some localities 
in our county that it has been necessary to 
begin in one instance with case work at a 
distance, if that is conceivable to the city 
social worker! A local Ladies’ Aid has 
done relief work for years in one of our 
townships. The members and probably 
their mothers before them pride themselves 
upon the fact that they have “taken care 
of” every family in need. This includes 
giving food, making clothing, and even 
paying rent when needed, in addition to 
those inimitable neighborly services which 
are rendered by the farmer’s wife as by no 
one else in the world and which the city 
social worker covets and tries to supply 
by means of the so-called “friendly visitor.” 
A thoughtless intrusion into the field of 
this society would have worked disaster. 
A case of non-attendance at school, possibly 
involving a need of relief, was reported. 
The president of the society was consulted 
first. The family was new in the locality, 
and she stood ready to supply clothes if 
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necessary. The social worker suggested 
that she make certain inquiries, which she 
was quite willing to do. These resulted in 
throwing much light on the case before 
the social worker made her first visit; but, 
what is more important, they served as a 
lesson in the theory and practice of case 
work to the president of the society and 
brought a sincere offer of assistance on 
behalf of the society in any plan the social 
worker might make for the family. 

Because of the great pressure of work, 
it is necessary as well as advisable to use 
to the fullest extent such volunteer service 
as that described above. Even one volun- 
teer in every locality, if carefully chosen, 
will act as a leaven for the whole community. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. A 
city worker would be amazed at the good 
judgment and the extraordinary common 
sense exercised by these workers in emer- 
gencies, the ease with which a few tactful 
suggestions will steer them in the right 
direction. The most untechnical terms 
are necessary—and, of course, deference 
to their opinions wherever possible. I 
try to take each one to make a first call 
with me, in order to demonstrate, and I 
have found that they will often outstrip 
me in understanding the situation. If I 
have picked the right person for a volunteer, 
I often find that she has been doing genuine 
case work for years among her neighbors 
and calling it by a different name. If this 
is true and the social worker does not 
recognize the fact, she is Jost. 

The list of sources to be consulted varies 
very little from the city list. There are no 
dispensaries, hospitals, or police; other 
social workers, lawyers and employers are 
to a great extent lacking. Doctors, minis- 
ters, county officials and rural school teach- 
ers figure more largely, the country family 
doctor standing very near the head of the 
list. The country storekeeper is an invalua- 
ble source of information. In consulting 
these sources the principles of choice which 
govern case work in a large city must in the 
country be largely modified by the elements 
of time and distance. After or even before 
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the first call, when a long trip is involved 
which cannot be repeated, neighbors (if 
necessary), relatives near at hand, the 
country store, the doctor, the minister 
must be seen while the worker is on the spot, 
and her choice of sources is governed by 
her decision as to which she should see in 
person, which may be reached as effectively 
by letter, and which may as well be left to 
the volunteer working later under her 
direction. It must be borne in mind too 
that there are some sources from which the 
volunteer or another source consulted first 
may be able to secure much more informa- 
tion than the social worker who is a com- 
parative stranger. 

Relatives in the country do not appear 
to differ from relatives in the city except 
as they possess a more neighborly spirit. 
It seems to be much easier to secure either 
temporary or fairly permanent homes for 
children among relatives or even those who 
are not relatives. A mother with four 
children of school age had tuberculosis and 
last fall had to go to a sanatorium. The 
father was dead, and her three brothers, 
who were all farmers, divided up the 
children as a matter of course although 
they were none of them rich men. All 
had families of their own and had suffered 
the usual run of poor crops. Their phi- 
losophy seems to be: We have plenty to 
eat and one more will not make any differ- 
ence. They certainly have the advantage 
of the city dweller, because their cellars 
are stored with winter vegetables, the 
canned products of the garden, and usually 
some fruit. There are enough eggs for 
family use even if the county agent does 
not consider that their flock of chickens 
is bringing in a net profit. A few cows 
usually milk all winter so that at least skim 
milk is available for cooking and the children 
get it to drink “if mother remembers to 
save it out before it is given to the pigs and 
chickens.” The cream goes to the creamery, 
and the check for this may be all the ready 
money the farmer has all winter, but the 
country store keeper understands the situa- 
tion, knows that he will pay next fall after 


harvest, and both the farmer and the store- 
keeper gamble on the next crop. The credit 
piles up at the store, and in order to carry 
the accounts the store is obliged to put a 
higher price on the goods sold—a vicious 
cycle to which there seems to be no end. 
But the little niece and nephew are tided 
over the crisis in their family’s life, and if 
the farmer uncle keeps books—which he 
rarely does—the account is put down to 
profit and loss, and forgotten. Do not 
think that this is a eulogy of relatives and 
neighbors in the country. They are not 
perfect by any means, but this spirit has 
seemed to predominate in the cases we have 
had, and no account of our experience would 
be complete without it. 

The accounting for the actual food on 
which the farmer’s family lives brings out 
another salient difference between the 
investigation of a case in the city and 
country. This is the added difficulty met 
with in making up the family budget. 
To local people the products of the garden 
mentioned above are taken for granted. 
The forced sale of the milking cows, the 
freezing chicken house, the lack of money 
to buy the necessary oyster shells for the 
chickens—resulting in the cessation of the 
egg supply—may not be taken into account. 
I have known a farmer’s family to live on 
bread and potatoes and cabbage for some 
time (and finally the cabbage gave out) 
before the neighbors, so used to taking an 
adequate food supply for granted, woke up 
to the fact and came to the rescue by going 
into their own cellars. 

The country is a place where prosperity 
lives side by side with destitution. The 
client who receives relief sits beside the 
county commissioner’s wife at the sewing 
society. Perhaps they are closely related. 
Perhaps after all the prosperity is only 
straitened circumstances putting up a brave 
front. In any case, the actual financial 
status and resources of a family in the coun- 
try are most difficult to determine. The 
value of land—usually depending upon its 
salability—the size of the mortgage and the 
attitude of the bank in regard to payment, 
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the kinds of crops, the fertility of the soil, the 
crop which may be expected per acre, the un- 
certain market, the ever uncertain weather, 
the kind of pasture which directly affects the 
milk flow of the herd, the price of cream, 
the grade of cows producing the cream, 
the number of non-producing animals which 
must be fed through the winter, the number 
of children old enough to help on the farm 
so that extra labor need not be employed, 
the condition of the farm machinery, the 
size of the garden, the flock of chickens, 
how much can be allowed on the food 
budget for vegetables, eggs, and milk, 
whether animals are butchered on the farm 
and how much of the meat supply can be 
counted on from that source,—all determine 
the size of the farmer’s yearly income. It is 
impossible to more than approximate the 
budget. The opinion of the school nurse 
regarding the condition of the children may 
throw some light on the question. Under- 
nourished children—the problem of mal- 
nutrition—is the same in both city and 
country; ignorance or inadequate food, 
often both, are to blame. However, the 
family on a farm can obtain the proper 
food more easily than the one in the city 
if the mother is properly instructed in 
its use, but in giving relief to this end 
it is most difficult to decide the just 
amount, considering equally the needs of 
the children and the morale of the wage 
earner. 

The problems of child labor and juvenile 
delinquency exist in both city and country, 
but in different form. In dealing with both 
these problems the social worker is fortunate 
if she can work with the County Agricultural 
Agent and the County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. The child whose district school 
closes early in the spring and opens late in 
the fall in order that he may “help father 
on the farm,” and who works until after 
dark every winter day after school doing 
chores can be saved from revolt and find 
drudgery turned into an inspiring and 
intriguing occupation if he is reached by the 
club work now being extended through the 
country districts. Raising his own pig, 
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calf or steer, attending fairs with a chance 
of prize winning put a zest into his work, 
and if his father’s interest is secured the 
whole project becomes not only the boy’s 
salvation but a profitable investment to the 
farm. The girl’s sewing or poultry club, 
the canning in the summer, and prizes for 
cooking accomplish the same end and many 
a girl in Minnesota brings a calf or steer to 
the livestock show. 

In treating the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, the rural social worker—like the 
city worker—may bring her case into court 
as a corrective measure; but further than 
that she must go alone, she must be her 
own probation officer and secure a volunteer 
to follow up the work she has begun. More 
responsibility lies upon the rural worker’s 
shoulders in doing preventive work along 
this line. At every hand she hears com- 
plaints and sees the results of public dance 
halls which all summer draw pleasure hunt- 
ing men from the cities and collect the 
young farmer folk from miles around. Moon- 
shine is handed out freely. Children of 15, 
16 and 17 attend with impunity, and part of 
any constructive case work either for the 
community or for the families to which these 
children belong involves fighting these ille- 
gal practices on the one hand and on the 
other furnishing legitimate recreation as 
a substitute. At first she may need to 
do this single-handed—but gradually the 
interest of right minded people in the com- 
munity will be secured and the machinery 
for carrying on the program may be built 
up. Such machinery the city social worker 
finds ready to her hand. In the country it 
must be manufactured. 

This is typical of the method which must 
invariably be followed. The field is new. 
The course to be pursued must be felt out 
step by step—adhering firmly to basic 
principles but with vision enough to be con- 
tent to go far from the beaten track, and, 
often, simply wait. ‘The reward is great. 
With confidence won, with real friends on 
every side—for in the country. the personal 
equation can never be ignored—case work 
in closest co-operation with an understand- 
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ing and sympathetic corps of volunteers 


becomes, in spite of many failures and dis- 


couragements, an inspiration. It has an 


inherent quality which I, for one, have not 
found in city work—but perhaps that is 
because I love the country. 








WHY THE VOLUNTEER? 


HELEN P. KEMPTON 
Associate Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


ineffectiveness and unreliability of the 

volunteer in social work. The pendu- 
lum has swung back, and we are perhaps 
getting the reaction from war days when, in 
various organizations at home and abroad, 
the volunteer was paramount, regarded with 
approval bordering on adulation by the 
public at large as well as by the officials un- 
der whom she worked. 

Among many factors contributing to this 
reaction three stand out pre-eminent: a 
slackening of interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the volunteer herself, resulting in 
decreased efficiency; a minimizing on the 
part of the public of the importance and 
urgency of the peace time task as against 
the more obvious challenge of war time; 
and a lessening of the demands made upon 
the volunteer by her chiefs, with consequent 
loss of any sense of responsibility toward 
the job. 

A concrete illustration of these lacks was 
brought to my notice recently. A district 
secretary who has been successful in in- 
teresting and teaching volunteers, and who 
has enrolled more than eighty, was bemoan- 
ing the fact of the pending departure of 
fifty for the entire summer “and the last 
state of their families will be worse than 
the first.” In other words, so great will be 
the void left by the departing visitors that 
it is open to question whether their re- 
spective clients would not be better off never 
to have known them. Had these visitors 
taken themselves and their jobs seriously it 
seems unlikely that they would have planned 
to be away for so long a period without some 
provision for substitute service in the in- 
terim—at least for those families who were 
still in need of service. Failing action on the 
part of the volunteers, it seems to me that 


[: THESE days one hears much of the 


the district secretary should have insisted 
upon provision being made—through extra 
paid service if need be—for the care of those 
families whose situations were critical. 
The one who brought this incident to my 
attention considered it a strong argument 
against volunteer visiting; to my way of 
thinking it proves nothing. In other words 
I believe we are not justified in condemning 
a policy by reason of defects in its practice. 

In the development of our subject let us 
exclude, for purposes of argument, any 
consideration of the debatable question as 
to whether it is preferable for the leisured 
woman whose income is sufficient for her 
needs to serve as a volunteer or in a paid 
capacity, and focus upon the question as to 
whether—granted that she casts her lot 
with the volunteers—it is reasonable to 
expect that her services may prove to be of 
value. 

The structure of most social agencies 
centers about one type of volunteer: the 
unpaid board or committee member. We 
find him in all private agencies and in the 
more progressive public departments, mu- 
nicipal and state. He appeared first in Eng- 
land and Germany, introduced as a safe- 
guard to the public against the sometimes 
unscrupulous paid worker. Not all types of 
individuals make effective board members; 
neither do all types of individuals make 
satisfactory office workers or volunteer 
visitors. The volunteer cannot be enrolled 
by the mass method any more than can the 
paid social worker, or the teacher, or the 
diplomat; the matter of his choosing is a 
highly selective process, depending upon 
his personal qualifications; and his value to 
the agency enrolling him will be deter- 
mined largely by the nature and extent of 
his training. 
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Some go so far as to assert that all un- 
trained volunteers are of little or no value. 
With these extremists I cannot agree. Many 
board members acquire training through 
experience; their value is not questioned. 
By the same token the volunteer visitor of 
the “good neighbor” type, the woman who 
has profited much by her life experience, who 
is always learning and consequently has 
much to give, proves a veritable “mother 
in Israel” to the family she befriends; if she 
lived next door to her “‘family”’ she would 
drop in as a matter of course, not depending 
upon the agency as intermediary. Shall we 
take the absurdly anomalous position of 
assuming that her service to families, her 
neighbors spiritually if not geographically, 
is rendered valueless by the mere fact of 
her connection with the family society? 
This type of service we may call an exten- 
sion of the line cf neighborliness; it often 
needs guidance, and under guidance it 
sometimes gains in value. But, lacking guid- 
ance, granted a true spirit of sympathetic 
friendliness, I for one am not prepared to 
say that we can afford to do away with 
this informal volunteer service. 

This, however, is no argument for a 
lowering of standards, for a lessening of the 
zeal to give training on the part of the paid 
worker; with her must rest always the 
responsibility for offering guidance and in- 
struction to every volunteer on her staff, to 
the very limit of each one’s ability to re- 
ceive, and, on the other hand, for learning 
from her volunteers as she does from her 
clients and from every other human being 
with whom she is brought into contact. 

This brings us to the other side of the pic- 
ture: For every volunteer of the democratic, 
good neighbor type there may be many of 
a different sort, many who are still in the 
kindergarten of life’s experiences, who have 
learned little and profited less. These, too, 
want to serve. It is here that the paid 
worker must be firm—nay, heartless; must 
emphasize the rigorous demands of case 
work; must insist upon training, pointing 
out the bed-rock elements of a democratic 
attitude toward life and one’s fellows; 
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must, as time goes on, ruthlessly winnow 
from the ranks; must, in short, treat the 
volunteer like any other applicant for a 
case work position. 

Humility before the task is essential for 
the case worker. The Grenfell Mission 
sends out a call for volunteers each spring; 
no one without training in some line is 
accepted, and $300 is the cost for three 
months of the simplest living, under condi- 
tions often trying and difficult. In the face 
of all this more than three hundred candi- 
dates applied for volunteer positions in 
Labrador last summer. This is the spirit 
we still look for in vain—except in a few 
notable instances—among those who would 
serve in unpaid positions in case work, and 
this is the spirit we must have if our service 
is to realize its highest possibilities. 

By the nature of its task social case work 
is the birthright of everyone. By its defi- 
nition it is too comprehensive to be dele- 
gated to any one body of people. It is an 
integral part of right living, and as such we 
should all have a share in it. As I see it the 
volunteer system is the supreme test of case 
work until such time as volunteers cease to 
be folks. 

The finest type of friendly service, profes- 
sional or volunteer, must be given with both 
hands and cannot be paid for. To revert to 
those fifty volunteers who were leaving for 
long summer vacations: Is it not conceivable 
that more than one of them would respond 
to an emergency call from the office, to re- 
turn to the city in the event of a sudden 
family crisis?! Is it customary to subject 
the regular staff to such calls save in real 
emergencies? Would the average paid 
worker consider it reasonable to be so 
summoned, in the midst of a hard-earned, 
greatly needed outing? 

The world is made up of volunteers; every 
one of us falls within that category in some 
one or other of our capacities. Case work 
principles are universal in their application: 


1The editor happens to know of one volunteer who 
cut down her year abroad by two months this autuma 
in order to do certain indispensable things for a bed- 
ridden boy for whom she had developed with patient 
care an interesting series of occupations. 
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there is not one set of principles for the paid 
worker, another for the unpaid. Both are 
subject to the same laws, but the one 
through education and training has ac- 
quired a greater degree of skill, whereas the 
other, perhaps, may have a higher function 
to fulfil. By the very fact of her status the 
sincerity of her purpose is apparent. A 
paid worker friend of mine, who is also a 
neighborly volunteer visitor, told me re- 
cently that her word carried weight with 
an old friend, a Portuguese woman with 
little understanding of the ways of this 
country, at a time when she was going 
through a severe crisis and had a difficult 
decision to make, for the reason that my 
friend was not “ paid to come” by the welfare 
society, but came only because she wanted to. 

This advanced civilization of ours, which 
has a way at times of seeming not so ad- 
vanced, is founded on extremes; sociologists 
(and case workers) tell us that in these 
extremes lie dangers for society. We see a 
wall of misunderstanding, of conscious 
differences, separating well-to-do and poor, 


employer and employee, advantaged and 
handicapped. The enlightened volunteer 
is in a strategic position between society’s 
extremes; she may become the connecting 
link, the interpreter, the important inter- 
mediary. To her it is granted to see the 
question from both sides, by her training, 
experience, and contacts she may come to 
realize the significance of emphasizing 
men’s common traits, of minimizing their 
points of difference. 

The task of imparting these newer ideas 
to an unthinking public is a colossal one. 
It involves the unseating of many settled 
convictions, of various rooted, traditional 
beliefs dear to the heart of the average 
person. It means the introduction of a new 
set of values, the abandonment of rigid 
methods of convenient categorical pigeon- 
holing, the dropping of the pronoun “you” 
and the substitution of a shorter one. It is 
only through constant, daily effort that a 
task of this sort, necessitating a rebirth of 
ideas, can be accomplished. The enlight- 
ened volunteer is the instrument at hand. 





A SOCIAL WORKER 


Who daily come for counsel, help, relief. 


I THINK they never seek her desk in vain 


Insight is here, resource, and here belief 





In science—like clear sunlight: here a brain, 
Ironic, visioned, eager; here life’s pain 
Shadows a face acquainted much with grief, 
But underneath the manner tense or brief, 
Pity and quiet tenderness remain. 


Reference books are scattered far and wide; 

Medical journals piled up everywhere. 

Forel and Santayana almost hide 

Osler, with Janet, Healy, Roscoe Thayer— 

Yet friends have noticed, lying to one side, 

Well rubbed and bent, the Book of Common Prayer. 


Gorpvon HAMILTON 
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EDITORIAL 


NE always experiences a sense of 
relief when the zealous protagonists 
for a new critical method finally 
push it to the point of reductio ad absurdum. 
A general appreciation of permanent values, 
a surer perspective, and more sane progress 
are then within the range of possibilities. 

Such a point seems to have been reached 
in the field of mental tests—the home of 
the redoubtable I. Q. Until recently, life 
was growing to be hardly worth living. 
Social work as a constructive institution 
might as well be relegated to the rear. 
Public education seemed futile. Philan- 
thropic doubts and democratic misgivings 
filled the air. Stupidity seemed enthroned 
and the moron a national figure! Patience, 
however, has had its due reward and the 
open season for the unchallenged wholesale 
use of the intelligence test as an infallible 
guide to social salvation has apparently come 
to a close. Witness the recent series of 
articles in the New Republic from the pen 
of Mr. Walter Lippmann, and other current 
critical comment, all of which is calculated 
to rescue from its friends this “‘epoch- 
making experiment in human measurement 
and selection.” We breathe easier. 

It had seemed that the high mark or, 
shall we say, the low point of pessimism had 
perhaps been reached when Mrs. Cornelia 
James Cannon frankly faced the logical 
consequences of what Professor William C. 
Bagley has since called educational deter- 


minism. Said Mrs. Cannon in the February, 
1922, issue of the Atlantic Monthly: 

Educational processes are helpless in the face of 
native incapacity. Not more than a pint can be 
poured into a pint receptacle. . For our own 
sakes we must select our best for the types of training 
that demand a high order of ability. 

Dr. Bagley’s reply in School and Society 
(April 8, 1922) was precisely of the character 
calculated to prick the psychological bubble. 
It should be read by every social worker 
as much for the pleasure of its sheer logic as 
for appreciation of its breadth of social 
vision. Says Doctor Bagley: 

The determinist admits that skillful and devoted 
teachers can do something even with morons. As | 
watch these teachers at their work it is not what they 
can not do that impresses me, it is rather the miracles 
that their consummate art enables them to perform. 
I have seen dull eyes lighted with a momentary gleam 
of intelligence. It was a little light in a world of 
darkness. But grant that little light glowing with 
rapidly increasing intensity as we go up the intelligence 
scale, and my case is won. A little more light for the 
common man this year, next year, a hundred years 
from now, and the battle for humanity, for democracy, 
and for brotherhood is won. 

It remains, however, for the newly-chosen 
president of an eastern college to pursue the 
philosophy of the I. Q. as a panacea to the 
point where common sense rebels and 
“native intelligence” itself is affronted. 

After rehearsing the well known _ per- 
centages of the army tests and lamenting the 
inherent difficulties in democracy, he says, 


The aristocracy must inevitably be the most in- 
telligent, but it must also be well trained, benevolently 
inclined, and willing to admit others to its membership 
who are fitted to belong. Democracy then comes to be 
a government of the people, for the people, by those 
of their number fitted by intellectual ability, moral 
ideals, and careful training. . . . Government for 
the people instead of for the governors must be the 
keynote of the future, and the task of the colleges and 
universities is the training of this aristocracy. 


According to Dr. Cutten, 1.Q.-ism car- 
ried to its nth degree means not only rule 
by the intelligentsia but also university 
monopoly of aristocratic training. We sub- 
mit this bit of social and political philosophy 
as a sure cure for the “psychologic blues.” 

Nothing so surely serves the cause of 
Truth as the widespread publicity of a good 
idea run amuck. The extravagances of its 
implications may safely be exploited if 
only they run counter to the common sense 
of the age. The democratic idea is too 
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surely woven into the consciousness of the 
American people to yield easily to a philoso- 
phy based on a misinterpretation of an 
educational experiment. 

We congratulate, therefore, our education- 
al brethren on their unusual opportunity 
for bringing forcefully to the attention of 
the general public the more reasonable in- 
terpretation of the tests, viz. (to quote Dr. 
Bagley), the need for a much more thorough 
going ““democracy of culture’ as opposed to 


the “aristocracy of brains” advocated by 
Doctor Cutten. And we are in hearty ac- 
cord with the suggestion that the way out 
is through a nationwide improvement in the 
facilities for elementary education. 

Would that some of the dangerous and 
unwarranted implications growing out of 
promising experiments in the field of social 
work might in like manner receive their 
death blow in so peaceful a fashion. 


D. H. H. 


RACIAL FACTORS IN DESERTION 


PART III. 


THE IRISH! 


CORINNE SHERMAN 


from which these observations on racial 

differences were taken, 8 men and 18 
women were of Irish birth, while 9 men 
and 7 women were first generation Ameri- 
cans of Irish parentage. One peculiarity is 
immediately apparent when we note that 
in only 6 cases are both man and woman 
Irish and in only 3 cases are both Irish- 
American. Thus 2 Irishmen and 12 Irish- 
women, 6 Irish-American men and 4 Irish- 
American women have married persons of 
some other race. We have, then, 8 men and 
16 women who have sought racial variety 
in their matrimonial adventures. Although 
the entire group comprises 32 cases, all but 
one of the Irish-Americans in the 10 mixed 
cases in which they figured were excluded 
from the study as not sufficiently charac- 
teristic. (The one exception involves an 
Irish-American married to a woman of Irish 
nativity.) 

As far as is known, all the marriages took 
place in this country. Like the Slavs, the 
Irish came to this country after childhood, 
though some of the women arrived in middle 
adolescence. 

The United States has for so long been 
one of the favorite workshops of the Irish 
that immigrants from Ireland now know 
very well what they are coming to and soon 


[: THE 140 cases read for the study 


1For discussions of the Italians and Slavs, see The 
Family for October and November, 1922, respectively. 


feel at home. No longer driven over by 
necessity, as they were in the first waves of 
their immigration, they come because they 
prefer the working and living conditions 
they can now command here to those at 
home or in other places. When starting out 
in life they choose this country as a resi- 
dence just as our young people in small 
towns who wish a different environment 
choose New York or Chicago. 


Occupations of Men and Women 


The occupations of the men are shown 

by the following table: 
Trish 
Receiving clerk ; 

Chauffeur ee ee ee 
First a sailor, later worked on buildings 
Plasterer . Eee ie 
Bricklayer 
Horseshoer 
Longshoreman 


a 


Trish-Americans 
Chauffeur 
Machinist 
wee, on we ie ek Se eee 
First worked on canal boat, later on buildings 1 


4 


The employment is too varied to warrant 
conclusions for the group as a whole. The 
employment of the women is even more 
difficult to generalize about, as in eight cases 
it is not stated, probably because the girls 
married young. The Irish girls whose 
occupations are mentioned worked at ser- 
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vice, either in hotels or in private houses, 
while the Irish-Americans, with one excep- 
tion, were employed in laundries. Con- 
cerning the industrial experiences of the 
Irish, Miss Edna Lonigan, in an unpublished 
study made while at the New York School of 
Social Work in 1918, points out that the 
range of occupations in Ireland has been 
limited and that Irishmen coming here with 
no knowledge of our highly organized indus- 
trial system have gone only into occupations 
they understood, such as the building trades, 
or drifted into the class of unskilled laborers. 
She goes on to say: 


The women have fared better than the men. The 
traditional work for unskilled women is domestic ser- 
vice. The Irish women themselves say that it is only 
the women from the country that go into domestic 
service. But that may be doubted. . . There are 
certain attractions about domestic service that appeal 
particularly to the Irish. Again and again, Irish 
girls who tell why they prefer domestic service, say 
that they liked living in a nice house and doing work 
that meant being dressed well. Another reason that 
fits in particularly with the conditions they have left is 
their dislike of financial responsibility. When the 
month is up, their money is due them and it is clear 
gain. They do not have to figure out expenses and 
possible losses, and other details that a woman in 
business must worry about. 

The most significant effect of the tendency of the 
Irish to go into domestic service has been its influence in 
Americanization. The women who went to live in the 
houses of Americans, under such conditions that they 
saw the management of the house from the inside, 
acquired an intimate knowledge of American ways of 
doing things that no other kind of work could possibly 
give. . . . This whole transformation depended upon 
an original adaptability. And it depended in part 
also upon the fact that Irish maids very often estab- 
lished close personal relations with the people for whom 
they once worked, so that they kept in touch with them 
for years after they gave up domestic service. 


Trish Characteristics 

Irish traditions and customs are so well 
known that I can safely omit any description 
of them. But from the methods of human 
approach used by some case workers in the 
records which I have read, it has occurred 
to me that a brief discussion of Irish psy- 
chology, as it affects desertion cases, may 
not be without value. The following opin- 
ions are derived from study of the records 
and from a long experience with many 
Irish women and a few of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

One of our deserting husbands, during 
his leisure hours in the Tombs, pondered 
deeply on the causes of his domestic un- 
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happiness, and decided it was partly due 
to his own intemperance, but more to the 
fact that his wife “had temperament.” 
He was so intrigued by this discovery that 
he wrote us a long letter on temperament in 
general and his wife’s psychology in particu- 
lar. His most significant observation was 
that when living with her “every day was 
Christmas Day.” This indicates the typi- 
cal Irish attitude of mind. To them life is 
never prosaic—every dawn brings infinite 
possibilities of new joys and sorrows, fresh 
humor, higher spiritual flights. Their nerves 
are continually at high tension. They delib- 
erately cultivate exaggeration because, lack- 
ing a natural sense of proportion, it seems to 
them more essentially true than actual 
fact. What we call lying they often intend 
as artistic emphasis. Lyric poetry is their 
art of arts and they live ballads, romances 
and anthems, as the Italians live grand opera. 
All of which, as our incarcerated client 
remarked, is not conducive to evenness of 
domestic routine. 

The Irish are essentially animistic and 
anthropomorphic. Abstract conceptions, 
impersonal organizations, and material ac- 
cumulations mean almost nothing to them. 
To interest them a thing must be personal, 
changeful and lovable. They devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to animals, to chil- 
dren, to old people, to boats, to growing 
buildings, and to certain less dependable 
machines—to anything, in short, on which 
they can lavish affection, and in which there 
is some element of chance. While other 
people gamble with money they gamble with 
love and work. As a result of this tendency 
they have become very adaptable in human 
relationships while remaining quite unadapt- 
ed to much of modern industry and organiza- 
tion, and they fearlessly make friendships 
and marriages with people of other races in a 
way our other immigrants are slow to do. 
The Irish of this study have intermarried 
with g other races. While, as Miss Lonigan 
has pointed out, their adaptability hastens 
in many cases their assimilation into Ameri- 
can life, it has its dangers where the stand- 
ards they find in the new country are not 
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particularly high, and where their church 
life has lost its old personal and neighbor- 
hood character as they have become com- 
paratively insignificant members of densely 
populated city parishes. 

Thus the Irish in America, after getting 
involved in new situations, find themselves 
without guidance from any sort of public 
opinion developed to fit such emergencies, 
and are forced to work out their own three- 
cornered adjustment between their natural 
impulses, their traditional religious and 
social training, and the new standards about 
them. 


Such was the peculiarly difficult problem of a young 
North of Ireland girl who had been brought up very 
strictly by her Protestant father. She told us later 
that she had worked hard since she was fourteen and 
married to have a home. 

Mrs. Jennings says her husband was always cruel 
and showed no affection for her or the children. The 
relatives, however, state that at first he seemed very 
kind to her and to the first child. Jennings always 
drank, however, and his wife was a poor homemaker. 
She is an ignorant type and her suspicious and obstinate 
disposition doubtless would make family life difficult 
even with a man who understood her better than her 
English husband possibly could. 

After her husband’s second desertion, Mrs. Jennings 
was living as janitress in a dark basement which she 
refused to leave. She wished to return to Ireland ul- 
timately and her father was willing to give her a home, 
as he had only one daughter with him. After changing 
her mind several times and declaring that she would not 
go until later, she was sent to England by the state 
board of charities, the society paying her transporta- 
tion from there to her home. She and the children 
arrived safely 

This woman was one of our most unreasonable rebels 
against fate. The story of the visitor’s persistent 
efforts to get her to make a new start is fascinating 
reading and reaches a dramatic climax where the 
woman, just before the gang plank is raised, throws her 
arms about the visitor and apologizes for all the trouble 
she has made her. The letter she wrote on the steamer 
to this visitor is charming in its re-awakened enthu- 
siasm for life. 


Considering such characteristics as have 
been mentioned—impulsiveness, variability 
and interest in other human beings—it is 
quite natural that the Irish should have 
developed the aggressive instinct to an 
unusual degree. They are always starting 
new relationships with little thought of 
the future, and very frequently both caus- 
ing and suffering disillusionment. This 
their excitable temperament will not let 
them accept passively, and they become 
bitterly, often violently, resentful. Long 
centuries of this sort of thing have gradually 


brought them to a state of mind in which, 
as an old Irishman of my acquaintance once 
expressed it, “they would rather fight than 
eat.” And with the aggressive instinct 
they have developed to a high degree the 
best virtues that go with it—loyalty and 
sex idealism. They are loyal to their rela- 
tives (when on good terms with them), to 
their friends, to their employers, to their 
leaders, to their religion. They are also 
intensely loyal to the past, which is some- 
times more real to them than the present. 
Inevitably and joyously they become the 
champions of lost causes. 

Old days! ‘The wild geese are flying, 

Head to the storm as they faced it before! 
For where there are Irish there’s memory undying, 
And when we forget, it is Ireland no more! 
Ireland no more! 

To men and women of this sort, mutual 
relationships cannot be taken calmly as 
a matter of course. Association must be 
always either a temporary pastime con- 
demned by public opinion, as in the Reegan 
situation (see below), or a high and holy 
union blessed by Heaven, “the sacrament of 
matrimony.” This is not, of course, a 
universal sentiment in Ireland, where a 
natural love of philandering sometimes 
carries a man from one amorous adventure 
to another and a conception of marriage as 
part of the peasant economy tends to de- 
crease emotional intensity, but it is suffi- 
ciently strong to color all rural life and to 
impress itself ineradicably upon the con- 
sciousness of many individuals. It is note- 
worthy that only two of the twenty women 
have been considered immoral since mar- 
riage, and each of these with only one man. 

The last peculiarity of the Irish that 
occurs to me in connection with this study 
is their infinite capacity for self-torture. 
Surely no other people can make themselves 
so miserable, or express their unhappiness 
in more unreasonable and irritating ways. 
They seem to hate to forgive themselves 
even more than to forgive their enemies and 
at the same time to take a perverse delight 
in venting their self-reproach on the persons 
around them. An Irishwoman repenting 
of what she considers a grievous sin is a 
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person to keep away from, unless one has 
learned to sympathize with and divert her 
mood. 


A girl of this type, who came from rather high grade 
peasant stock in the South of Ireland, had illicit rela- 
tions with Sobiesky, a married man of Polish parentage, 
while she was living at service in this country. Poor 
Mary Gilfoyle, as we will call her, was then only 16. 
When Sobiesky a little later offered to marry her she 
refused, denying that there was any necessity for 
marriage. He held this experience over her for many 
years, telling her she dare not marry any of the boysshe 
subsequently ran around with. She finally came to New 
York to be with him regardless of his wife’s claims. 
She is small, frail, extremely excitable and untruthful. 
Her standards are not high, but what morals she has 
torture her. She is a natural coward and of rather low 
mentality. The man has a peculiar, rather melancholy 
disposition and has been diagnosed as constitutionally 
inferior, 

The couple’s life together has been a history of de- 
sertions and reconciliations, interspersed with sprees 
and abusive treatment on the part of the man. At 
least twice he has been in the work-house. His legal 
wife divorced him. Our client has sought protection 
from him and support during his absence, but has 
always kept in touch with him and has sometimes seen 
him secretly. In her mind her early sin loomed so 
large that she could not consider a permanent break 
with him, although she said, probably with sincerity at 
times, that she hated him. Once when pregnant she 
did not dare tell either him or the Society, and the 
situation so preyed on her mind that she talked and 
acted in an outrageous but thoroughly Irish manner, 
and almost gave the impression of mental derangement. 
She is fond of her children, but sometimes she has 
wanted to commit them when terror of the future over- 
came her. Except when she first began to live with the 
man, she has never had a decently comfortable home. 
Our dealings with her have recently come to an end, as 
she and the children have gone to join the man in a 
western city. 


The Deserting Men 


Unfortunately the records do not present 
very well-rounded pictures of the Irishmen 
of this study, but what information there is 
shows most of them to have not only all the 
emotional instability natural to their race 
but a peculiarly irresponsible attitude to- 
ward life in general. They seem mentally, 
if not physically, incapable of keeping a job 
steadily and carrying their marital and 
parental responsibilities. There is at once 
something childish, something neurotic, and 
something dashing about them. One is al- 
ternately annoyed and fascinated by the 
periodic departure from duty of these 
grown-up truants, who sometimes behave 
very well between times. Nine out of the 
twelve drank and, though I should hesitate 
to consider alcoholism as a principal cause 
of their desertions, the family troubles 
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frequently reached a climax when the man 
attacked his wife in a fit of drunken rage. 


Of all our irresponsible Irishmen, none is more typical 
than Flaherty, a big, strong fellow. On landing here he 
was initiated into the bricklaying trade favored by his 
relatives. He is the youngest of his family and has 
always been inclined to depend on his brothers and 
sisters. His marriage to a girl of his own age who 
belonged to a good Irish peasant family was delayed by 
the fact that his female relatives suggested to the priest 
that it was proper that he should pay his debts to 
them before he incurred new obligations. The bride 
was warned that he drank, but she would not listen to 
anyone. She had a warm heart and a quick temper. 

Their married life was an agonizing round of drink, 
quarrels, separations, desertions, and emotional recon- 
ciliations, both of them tending to run down hill more 
completely each time they lost control of themselves. 
During Flaherty’s last vacation from home, his wife 
pulled herself together and in 1918 Flaherty was 
working in another city, sending money home and 
spending week-ends with his family. During his 
absence the whole family contracted pneumonia, and 
Mrs. Flaherty and two of the children died. 

Flaherty was much shocked and expressed himself 
as very anxious to make good and provide for his 
remaining children. He has been out of New York most 
of the time since then but sends money pretty regularly 
for their board. His whereabouts are at present un- 
known. 


Another typical Irishman is Reegan, a confirmed 
philanderer, who takes his amorous adventures as 
lightly as he does his frequent changes of work. 

He was born in New York of Irish parents and worked 
in a market with his father before his marriage. When 
he was 22 he met an engaged girl just his age who 
belonged to an Irish family of poor quality. She was in 
a half-intoxicated condition after attending a party 
and they yielded to impulse. Later her fiancé broke 
the engagement and she hastily married Reegan four 
months before their first baby was born. 

The couple lived in the same house with the bride’s 
family, whose influence was anything but steadying. 
Reegan spent the first summer of his married life as a 
private chauffeur in the Adirondacks where, in the réle 
of a single man, he made love to another Irish girl. 
His wife learned of this affair and broke it up. She 
was willing to forgive him, but not so her mother, who 
is the dominating personality in the family. Things 
went fairly well, however, until the baby died in the 
winter. After this, Mrs. Reegan says, her husband 
never cared to stay at home. At the funeral his rela- 
tives became antagonized, so he had no steadying 
influence from that quarter. When his wife was again 
pregnant he left her. He has been in New York City 
ever since, except during one summer. 

Efforts to get vigorous action from Mrs. Reegan and 
the Court of Domestic Relations have failed. She 
has now decided to drop the matter and is working. 
She depends a great deal on her family, who have been 
untruthful as to their resources. Reegan is living the 
life of a gay bachelor and has been accused of living with 
a woman who keeps a private saloon. 


The Deserted Wives 


It is among the women that the general 
characteristics already discussed are most 
easily traced. Some of them stand out very 
clearly against the backgrounds of tenement 
and district office. They are tragic figures 
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to me; I cannot convey any idea of their 
lives in this little account of them. Carried 
away by youthful enthusiasm, they have 
made unwise marriages or, worse still, have 
yielded to their impulses before marriage. 
Now romance, which meant more to them 
than anything else, is dead, killed by abuse, 
neglect, or merely continual misunder- 
standing. They have felt betrayed, both 
by life and by the person they held dearest. 
Grief has smouldered into resentment, 
resentment has flamed into fury. Now they 
have quarreled so many times that even the 
sharp joy of that is past. There remain 
only torturing memories, that often seem 
to poison all their emotions and impulses 
at the source (as with Mrs. Jennings) or 
drive them to alcohol as an escape (as in the 
case of Mrs. Flaherty), and a blind, stubborn 
loyalty to their own deplored mistakes, in 
the face of more outspoken and severe 
criticism on the part of their relatives than 
Slavs have ever dreamed of, or Italians, 
except when swept off their feet by a whirl- 
wind of passion, would dare incur. And it 
is at this point that the case worker, politely 
concealing her suspicions as to her over- 
wrought client’s mentality, usually tries to 
reason with her in the interests of logical 
justice. The woman does not care at all 
about justice—why should she?—it has nev- 
er appealed greatly to her as a concept, and 


what she wants now is not a nice adjustment 
of values, but some tremendous emotional 
experience that can transform the hideous 
past and bring back the glamour of her youth. 
Sometimes a complete change in environ- 
ment will do this, sometimes the death of a 
child, sometimes a religious experience. Of 
course a full explanation and mutually 
contrite reconciliation with her husband is 
the way she wants it to come, if there is no 
previous immorality to haunt her; but we 
cannot take the responsibility of bringing 
this about unless there is ground for belief 
that the man and woman are capable of 
satisfying each other in the future—a pre- 
mature or hopeless renewal of the marriage 
relationship is the worst thing we could 
plan for them. 

Yet the task is definitely the case worker’s, 
for in such cases nothing can be accom- 
plished by appealing to relatives or by edu- 
cating local public opinion, as when dealing 
with Italians or Slavs. Every Irish deser- 
tion case is a test of the case worker’s sym- 
pathy and skill in handling an intensely 
personal problem of emotional adjustment 
that, unless she succeeds, is apt to go un- 
solved until Fate compels an adjustment of 
some sort—too often the adjustment of a 
wreck to its resting place. A safe way of 
shifting responsibility for Irish family un- 
happiness has yet to be discovered. 








FACING HOMEWARD 


Stavros was a Greek refugee, interned at 
Saloniki. Every word of this is his own 
story, though much of it was elicited by 
questions and it had to be arranged by 
“Kyria,” the American in charge of the 
orphans. The phraseology is that of the 
Levantine interpreter. 


, STAVROS YANOULIDES, a refugee 

| the Koutais, being now in the 

American school at Kalamaria in Saloni- 

ki, to Kyria who loves us, write my small 
story at her desire. 

1 was born in the village of Adlerix, one 

hundred verstin northwest of Batum in the 

house of my father’s father’s father. The 
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size of the camp of Kalamaria was my home- 
stead and there lived my grandfather, my 
father, my mother, my brother Elie who is 
now seventeen, my sister Penelope who 
would be fifteen, myself who am thirteen, 
my sister Alexandra who would be ten, and 
my brother Theophile who is six and has no 
care. Only these have lived there in my 
memory and in seventy-five years there 
have died there only my parents, too young, 
and my grandparents and their parents in 
good time. In Kalamaria, in eight months, 
there have been fifty thousand people and 
of them sixteen thousand have died in want 
and suffering. 
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In my own land, there are wide spreading 
trees and simple plenty. Our house was 
built of the stone of which there is plenty 
in the hills and yet none in the fields. Each 
stone was large and cut square and long. 
The roof was made of beams on which 
rested wide flat pieces of shale. All this 
was held down by wide thin pieces of baked 
brick, well-joined to keep out the sun and 
the rain. Our house was gray on the sides 
and red above. In our windows we had 
glass nearly everywhere. My father was 
buying glass for each window as he saved. 
Where there was no glass, there were fitted 
two pieces of paper with bits of string laid 
between, all well laden with thick wax. 
Each window had a little double door of 
wood painted blue and yellow. 

Within the house, we had four rooms 
below and three above. There was a great 
chimney in the middle of the house and all 
the rooms were about it and in each room 
was a fireplace in the chimney wall. In 
one room, the fireplace was very large and 
there were pots for cooking but the roasting 
was done in a little shed away from the 
house. By this shed was another shed 
where lived the servant who did the rougher 
work of the house and her husband who 
helped with the animals. This man also 
helped my father on winter evenings to 
make tables and chairs of which my father 
kept what was needed for the home and sold 
the rest in the shop of his cousin in the 
town. The furniture was made of sunny 
walnut but the little cabinet was made of 
ebony and had within a dish of china and a 
dog of ivory fyom the fair. My mother 
made delicate stitchery for the windows 
and the beds and my father made smooth 
bowls of hard wood for the food. My father 
played the pipe, and on feast days our 
friends came to dance the kola in the little 
meadow before the house. The animals 
were well removed from the house and I bid 
Kyria welcome to every part of my memory 
of my home which is now all that I have of 
it. 

All about the house were fields of yellow 
wheat and, farther away, the poorer fields 


where the animals grazed. There were four 
cattle and four calves and two horses and 
eight hundred sheep. There were fields of 
corn which was cut for the winter food of the 
cattle. We kept the kernels of the corn to 
dry for the chickens. There were chickens 
and ducks and a dammed pond in the brook 
for the ducks. In the brook below the duck 
pond there was a salt lick for the cattle. 
If it had been above the duck pond, we 
could not have kept the ducks for they die 
if they taste salt. But they could not go 
down to the salt lick for their feet keep 
them from climbing and there was a steep 
little bank between. 

The brook led down to the valley of the 
river where in the summer we went to fish. 
And from the back of our house, we could 
look down along the brook to the river and 
then up and down the river for miles. There 
were low mountains or high hills as about 
Saloniki but there was a long beautiful vista, 
for the river opened the hills away to the 
snow-topped Caucasian mountains. And 
there were forests of tall trees with bare 
floors and groves of young trees with brush 
of half the size among them. 

My father sent me to school when I was 
nine years old and I learned the old Greek 
and the modern Greek of old Greece but it is 
not the Greek spoken in the vilayet of 
Saloniki for it was too fine. That is why I 
learned little of it and had to learn here the 
common Greek of Macedonia which is 
different but no finer than the Greek spoken 
in my homeland. I studied well for my 
father said it was by industry that he had 
gathered his flocks and added them to the 
flocks of his father. The teacher loved 
me and my sisters but my brother Elie 
would not study. 

When not in school I helped my father 
with the flocks but I never had too heavy 
work. Sometimes my brother and I threw 
ball but not as Kyria does. We hit it with 
a board which was flat on one side and 
threw it from underneath and not from 
above. Another game was to throw a 
small ball in the air and at the same time 
some pebbles. We tried to catch the ball 
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when it bounded and as many pebbles as we 
could. We played the game which the 
Americans have seen us play and which 
they called Prisoner’s Base. And, on féte 
days, we danced the kola, men and women 
in a circle, arm over arm, two steps right 
and one step left while the piper piped on the 
ancient wooden pipe of old Greece. 

In the very snowy winter of the peace, 
both my parents died in the epidemic of 
influenza. From then, my uncles ordered 
our cultivation and Elie and I with the help 
of our man and maid kept our home. There 
was then no time for play and no spirit for 
dancing. 

I lay on the floor of the forest and watched 
the small smart ants moving like an army. 
Great weak black ants they carried in their 
mouths to work like slaves in a new home. 
The Bolshevik army came and no one 
could resist them for their numbers. They 
took our cattle and our horses and our food 


' and lived in our house. Our servants they 


took for theirs. They made us hate our 
dear home. My uncle took his animals 
which still remained, sold the cattle and 
drove us in carts with the horses to Batum 
where we had heard that the second boat 
would go to Greece. From the first boat of 
people, we had heard that farms left vacant 
in Thrace by the Turks were open to us and 
we could make our new home in old Greece 
of which we had so long sung. But had 
there been no prospect of home, we must 
have come for we could not exist where the 
Bolsheviks were. 

We had little food for the journey and 
we were very sick. My sister Penelope 
died on the boat from swelling around her 
ear and my sister Alexandra died the first 
week after our arrival from cold and want. 
They are in blessed shelter now. 

My brothers and I were weak from cold 
and long fasting. Theophile quickly became 
better but Elie and I could but hang our 
heads for weeks. 

Now Kyria has found work for Elie with 
the carpenter of the Americans and he can 
practice some of the skill of my father. 
Kyria shall keep all his money until he has 


six hundred drachs, then he will continue to 
work for Cosa for three hundred drachs a 
month. I will work for the shopkeeper that 
I may earn in the season when the carpenter 
works little and the merchant will give me 
one hundred drachs a month and my food 
for I am a quick boy of sweet blood and 
now speak the Greek of Macedonia which I 
have learned in the school of the orphanage. 
Then we will have four hundred drachs 
some months and only one hundred for 
about two months. But I shall have my 
food. Kyria will give us clothing for the 
winter and we will pay an old woman fifty 
drachs a month to take care of Theophile. 
She will do well and give good care and 
slaps. All this is the thought of Kyria 
whose heart is in every wish for us. My 
uncle has no thought for us and has not 
come the single verstin to see us since 
Easter. 

Our whole hope now is to return to our 
valley. Our house is too strong to be wholly 
destroyed even by fire and our fields will be 
but more fertile for the workers do not work. 





The first boat of which Stavros writes was 
full of colonists invited by Venizelos to 
take over land in Thrace and make it ac- 
tually Greek. The Greek settlements 
around the Black Sea dated from the ear- 
liest historical times and the people had kept 
the Greek blood and tradition far better 
than the Greeks of the northern provinces 
of old Greece. The most touching of their 
songs, which are on the ancient six-toned 
Greek scale, are of longing to return to the 
fatherland. 

Constantine’s first concern, on retaking 
the throne, was to repudiate every Venize- 
lan project. These colonists, therefore, 
their number doubled by a second boatload 
of refugees from the Bolsheviks, were shel- 
tered in an abandoned British camp at 
Saloniki but given no other provision. An 
American commission distributed clothing 
and furnished some food, provided a hospi- 
tal and an orphanage and prevailed upon 
the Constantine government to give a 
daily bread allotment and bury the dead. 
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One third of those who left Batum died, 
one third of the remainder were heredi- 
tary refugees and would not consider work, 
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and the rest were gradually absorbed in- 
to the Macedonian and Thracian popula- 
tion. 





PERSONALITIES—OR THINGS 


WINFRED RHOADES 


even if one is at the same time the 
recipient of favors and benefits. 

Those who are hard pressed by life, and 
who need the aid of the strong in purse, or 
in health, or in wisdom if they are to find 
bread to eat, or strength with which to earn 
bread, or moral character to make them use 
their strength wisely, need also something 
more than direct aid. They are hungry for 
some recognition of their value as per- 
sonalities, and, in a measure, of the fact that 
they, too, are comrades of the upward climb. 

The case of C will perhaps throw light 
upon my point. 

Some while ago C had to spend a number 
of months in the public ward of a large 
hospital. He had been used to the ameni- 
ties of social relationships, with people of 
education and culture and fine sensibilities, 
and he tried to take up intercourse with his 
doctors and nurses in some such spirit as 
he would have shown had he met them 
elsewhere; but there were occasions when he 
thought bitterly that a man in a hospital 
is not a person, but a case—a thing. 

It was perhaps a minor matter when 
glasses of some unknown liquid were sent 
to him without a word of explanation as to 
their nature or their purpose. But the 
result was that not once alone, but again and 
again, the impression was forced upon him 
that the patient in that hospital was not 
looked upon as a co-operating factor in his 
own treatment. He was a thing to be 
acted upon, not acted with, as a piece of 
broken machinery might be studied by 
experts, tinkered with, and possibly mended. 
He would be patched up, but not intelli- 
gently made over. 

But the feeling that he was depersonalized 
—that he was regarded not as a personality, 
but as an abstraction, a “‘case,” a “ prob- 


[: HURTS to be treated as a thing, 


lem,”’ by the very folk who were nominally 
supposed to have a particular interest 
in his welfare—became more acute at 
certain times. C had passed several months 
in his bed, when a new face appeared on the 
staff of supervising physicians from the 
outside world. It was a pleasant face, C 
thought, and a common acquaintance men- 
tioned the man in terms of warm apprecia- 
tion. For three or four visits the new doctor 
made only careless, casual pauses at C’s 
bedside, but C hoped, without being ob- 
trusive, to establish relations of friendliness 
and courtesy. One morning as the physician 
drew near, C looked up with frank cordiality, 
prepared to receive and give greeting. For 
he still liked that face. The doctor made 
no sign of seeing him. Taking up the 
record card he looked hastily at the entries 
and dates,”and then demanded of the 
boyish interne attached to the ward, 

“Who is keeping this man here, anyway?” 

Not the slightest suggestion in manner 
or tone that the sick man’s need might be 
the cause of his protracted stay. The 
evident implication was that the patient had 
been there long enough, whether he was 
helped or not, and that he would be gone 
unless powerful influences were holding him. 
There was no word to the man himself, no 
indication of interest in his condition or his 
problems, no evidence that a_ suffering 
human creature was being dealt with. 
All was impersonal, unfeeling, abstract, 
official, cold. The words were uttered as if 
the patient were only one of “those for- 
eigners” and could not understand, or only 
a poor nameless bit of riff-raff and it did 
not matter anyway. 

In private life that doctor would not have 
been guilty of incivility. But this was not 
social life, nor was it private practice; 
this was merely the professional perfunctory 
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round of a public ward of a hospital, and the 
doctor was not dealing with persons but with 
“cases.” A “‘case”’ is a stranger; it is in the 
third person; it is not spoken to, but is 
spoken of. <A hospital “case” does not 
have any intelligence that can be appealed 
to with regard to its own condition; it is of 
interest only as it offers problems that may 
be studied. Such was the implication. 
Late on another day a group of youthful 
internes entered the ward. A student doctor 
from another branch of the institution 
desired to learn something about the work 
in this department. From bed to bed he 
passed, speaking in a loud, quick, nervous 
way which he was evidently trying to culti- 
vate as his professional mannerism. At C’s 
bedside he glanced hastily at the patient, 
and then suddenly vociferated, 
“Why, his eyes don’t focus together!” 
Was it a sensitive human _ personality 
that was being inspected and commented on? 
Was it a thinking and feeling spirit that lay 
under the sheets? That embryonic doctor 
might have been making observations upon 
a guinea-pig, for aught his manner indicated. 
I do not know how Pat, Tony, and Sambo 
felt when some doctor strode hastily across 
the ward and, with no word of explanation or 
syllable of introduction, laid them bare to 
the skin and began an examination here, 
there, or anywhere, or when a nurse or or- 
derly suddenly wheeled them off toward 
some place, they knew not where, for some 
purpose, they knew not what. Perhaps they 
thought these were typical manners among 
people of distinction. Perhaps before land- 
ing on these American shores they had been 
treated as things for so long that it did not 
hurt. I do not know how Pat, Tony, and 
Sambo felt—and there were many of them 
in that ward during those months. But 
the democratization, the humanization, the 
Christianization of Pat, Tony, and Sambo 
were not unaffected by the manner in which 
their need was dealt with. It is not every 
one who is capable of appreciating the 
magnitude of the favors he is receiving, 
when they are handed out with a rude or 
thoughtless hand. 


C would not wish me to imply that what 
has been told was the chief residue left in 
his mind by that hospital experience. When 
he recalls these things, he lets his memory 
turn fondly to the tender considerateness 
of the one who had the main oversight of his 
case, a man of high standing in his particu- 
lar community, whose science and wisdom 
are known also in remote lands. When he 
came to C’s bedside his grave, gentle smile 
made the ward full of loveliness; his kindly 
look and his whimsical speech touched the 
day with sunshine; his sympathetic in- 
quiries and his explanations of the medical 
matters involved made the sick man feel 
himself still an individual and a personality; 
the friendly pressure of his hand on knee or 
arm before he departed was a benediction. 
And there were from this rare soul special 
and signal acts of consideration and courtesy 
that C will never forget. 

There were those among the lesser men 
also whose genuine interest and gracious 
ways made contact with them a joy. After 
the episode of the eye the young interne of 
the ward came back to C and made frank 
apology for the insensate conduct of the 
visitor. 

C would be pleased if I should write a 
panegyric of praise to these and to the 
numberless physicians, great and small, who 
are continually giving of their time, their 
energies, and their costly specialized knowl- 
edge, and making use of their expensive 
equipment, without money and without 
price, to poor, suffering, bewildered, help- 
less men and women adrift in a Niagara tor- 
rent of life. But the other elements in C’s 
experience are singled out because there are 
some folk who forget, when doing the works 
of humanity, to show the spirit of humanity. 

The latest resources of science, perfect 
cleanliness, attractive surroundings, spa- 
cious quarters, food abundant and appetiz- 
ing, balconies in the open air to be wheeled 
to whenever weather permits, doctors with 
the newest thing in medical research at their 
tongues’ end, specialists and expensive 
apparatus of every kind, willing and skilled 
nurses trotting all day and all night—these 
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are desirable things, and our great institu- 
tions provide them generously. And yet, 
when all has been told, even these desirables 
(and like provision for other kinds of ex- 
tremity) are not the whole of a man’s need. 

Though a man be poor and have to solicit 
aid, though he be dependent upon others for 
the primary essentials of life, he is still a 
personality. He is a spirit that can suffer, 
a heart that can love, a mind that can think, 
a will with powers of self-determination, a 
soul that tries to preserve through thick 
and thin its own individuality. Be he 
working in a shop, or selling goods behind a 
counter, or collecting fares at the rear end 
of a car, or lying in a numbered bed in a 
ward, or applying to a social agency for aid, 
there is in each individual, latent or domi- 
nant, a self that feels its separateness from 
every other self in the world, and craves 
some sort of recognition as an individual and 
a personality. 

Viewing the matter from the angle of 
practicalness alone, it would seem as if 
better results might be achieved if the good 
will of the person to be dealt with were first 
secured. It is easier to obey rules, to prac- 
tice self-restraint, and to co-operate in a line 
of treatment, if one have some notion as to 
what it is all about. When the understand- 
ing is convinced, the will may be enlisted. 
In treating the diseases of the body, and also 
in treating the diseases of the soul, the 
patient is not like a chemical solution that 
can be changed by the mechanical addition 
of a certain quantity of another element; 
he is a determining factor in what shall take 
place, and he needs to receive reasonable 
explanation of what it is hoped to accom- 
plish, and a clear vision of a definite goal 
that is possible of attainment if it be striven 
for. We trust too complacently in the me- 
chanical action of our various devices, 
whether drug concoctions, or surgical opera- 
tions, or new and ideal laws, or modifications 
of the social order, and labor too little for 
securing a co-operating reaction to our 
various schemes on the part of those we 
wish to cure of their ills. People think 
superimposed reform measures will do any- 
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thing; but men are not changed really ex- 
cept as their desires are reached and their 
sincere concurrent effort is secured. 

If a man feel himself treated as a thing, 
he becomes bitter in spirit. When people 
are treated as things, society breaks into 
hostile factions. Civilization is hindered. 
If giving is to be a part of the program of 
life, it must be not the giving of possessions 
alone, but first of all the bestowal of con- 
sideration and fellow-feeling. Is there any 
more reason for hurting the soul of a stranger 
than for hurting the soul of a friend? Why 
should the street car conductor be re- 
garded either with hostility or with in- 
difference, just because he happens to be a 
stranger and a public servant? Why should 
a man or woman cease to be a person, and 
become merely a case or a thing, the moment 
he presents himself at an office door for help, 
whether medical or industrial or social? 

“You aren’t a social worker, are you?” 
said a poor creature to the friendly, gra- 
cious, sympathetic woman who was calling 
on her. 

“Yes, Iam,” came the answer. 

“T didn’t think you could be, you’re so 
nice,’ responded the other. “The last one 
who came here asked me how much my hus- 
band earned, and whether we had any 
drink in the house, and how old we were, 
and what we had to eat, and a lot of other 
inquisitive questions, till I thought, ‘What 
business has she got, poking into my affairs?’ 
and I wouldn’t tell her anything.” 

The acquaintance from whom I had the 
story had drawn the same information from 
the poor woman, without her being aware of 
it. 

It is the professionalizing, the mechaniz- 
ing, the hardening, the making indifferent or 
casual of human relations, the leaving out of 
all spaciousness of soul, that is the peril in 
human intercourse. Two pieces of work 
stand side by side; each is skilfully done, 
each will accomplish practical results; but 
one was done with the spirit of a machine, 
and the other with the spirit of a great- 
souled man, and if the work be a service 
entered into for human creatures who have 
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hearts that feel, and minds that are open 
to learn, and souls that react in vital ways 
toward life and folk and opportunity and 
God, it makes a difference what kind of 
spirit is behind it. 

Whatever the nature of the contact be- 
tween man and man, the human spirit rises 
up in revolt at being treated as a thing. 
Every worker, no matter how the mill or 
shop may record him, knows in himself 
that he is something more than a number on 
a time-card. Each individual who appeals 
for help at a public bureau or institution, 
however much of a nonentity in appearance, 
is to himself and to those who care about 
him, something more and other than a case; 
to some one, in some place (unless he be 
that most miserable of humankind, a person 
utterly friendless and alone), it is a matter 
of some moment whether he shall suffer or be 
relieved, live or die, have a bit of happiness 
or be altogether wretched. However de- 
graded and vile the haunts into which the 
social worker is called, the people encoun- 
tered there are something greater than 
cases; they are sufferers, they are personali- 
ties, they are potentialities, they are souls. 

The troubled and needy, the distressed 
and scattered, as sheep not having a shep- 
herd—oh! so many—cannot be pigeonholed 
by rule and dealt with by formula. They, 
like all the rest of us, long to be regarded 
from the personalizing standpoint. They 
desire to have friendly spirits about them 
in their upward struggle, no less than the 
rest of us. They need a helping hand—and 
so do we. Magnanimous treatment is what 
they want. An illustrious word, magnani- 
mous! 

There is something more than a pleasing 
collocation of words and rhymes in Austin 
Dobson’s picture of Angel-Court. 


In Angel-Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say? For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel-Court! 


Nay!—the Eternities are there. 
Death at the doorway stands to smite; 


Life in its garrets leaps to light; 
And love has climbed that trembling stair 
In Angel-Court! 


Those are solemn matters. The greatest 
things stay not their steps at the houses of 
the rich; they find their way also to the 
hovels of the poor. They are the possession 
of all mankind. It is an affair that affects 
profoundly the life of the world whether 
human intercourse be carried on between 
souls, or between unfeeling agglomerations 
of matter. 

In the last analysis, the J that each indi- 
vidual has is all that he has. Whatever else 
is done in the world, this J is to be enlight- 
ened, beautified, led forward to conscious- 
ness of long, long destiny, and high, high 
aims. 

One of the curses of professional life is 
professionalism. If a minister conduct a 
funeral service merely as a professional duty, 
and not as a high and solemn dealing with 
the Eternities of life, he makes heaven harder 
of attainment for those he is nominally 
trying to lead thither. A doctor in a sick 
room is dealing with something more than 
poisoned blood or disordered nerves; he is 
dealing with a bewildered mind and a strug- 
gling spirit yearning for something big in 
the man who attempts to treat his need. 
If a social worker go to her fundamentally 
important work with spirits in distress 
merely as her way of earning so many 
dollars a day, she is in danger of sending 
those lives further on the way of essential 
disaster. Social work is the organization of 
friendliness for purposes of greater and 
wiser accomplishment; but if it be permitted 
to mean the mere mechanizing and pro- 
fessionalizing of human interest it drags 
down one of the divinest things in the world 
to a sad travesty. 

There needs to be a certain unworldliness 
in those who undertake the tasks that deal 
intimately with personalities. Such should 
not be just employed. They should reckon 
themselves among the called. 

In such work it is not enough to be a 
machine, even though it be of the most 
approved pattern and be supplied with all 
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the latest devices for grinding out a stand- 
ardized product. 

It is well to do good in the world, and it 
even seems necessary, in the world’s pres- 
ent condition, that the doing of good be in 
some way organized, and made into a busi- 
ness. But the intimate human services must 
be done, if they are to produce the greater 
and finer results, not as pieces of money- 
earning business merely, but as opportuni- 
ties in vital, creative, momentous human 
relationships. They are first of all services, 
and in them the contacts are so intimate, 
so solemn, and so far-reaching in their 
results, that any appearance of being mech- 
anized blights them, and makes the dan- 
ger of leaving a balance of ultimate and 
essential harm rather than of good. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


To tHe Eprror: 

You ask your readers what they think of your No- 
vember paper by a Boston worker criticizing Dr, 
Richard Cabot’s objection to visiting without per- 
mission people heard of through a client whom the 
client would not like to have seen. I am one, and I 
hope one of many, who agrees with Dr. Cabot rather 
than with his critic. 

Do many think as she does that the end justifies 
She says that “the distracted unmarried 
mother’s refusal to have her family seen cannot be 


the means? 


heeded” because “years of experience have proved that 
the love of parents and family makes it possible for 
them to bear such disappointments as come with a 
true knowledge of what has happened, and their help- 
fulness is great.” I should want to persuade the un. 
married mother of this rather than betray her confi- 
dence, especially if the information as to the facts and 
the address of the parents came only through her. 

The paper says further, somewhat inconsistently; 
“Tf your client withholds information from you and you 
secure it from another source, would you have a right 
to go ahead without his consent?—that is, would his 
lying justify you in being deceitful with him? Since 
our agency stands for certain moral principles, it would 
not be justified in meeting deception with deception.” 
Information “from another source” seems to me un- 
like information from the client; and how is it “de- 
ceitful” to use such information without consent, es- 
pecially if you tell your client that you are going to? 
And how can we disapprove of using information “from 
another source” without the client’s leave and yet 
sanction so using information known only through the 
client, when the conditions seem sufficient? 

I disagree with the paper also where it says that 
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“if one feels that he would be handicapped by. saying 
from what agency he came, he should discontinue his 
contact with that agency.” Of course it is always 
desirable to be open, and usually, I think, expedient, 
but surely sometimes the first contact can be without 
special mention of the agency, especially if this has been 


requested. Freperic Amy 


PAMPHLETS SUMMARIZED 


EIGHT anv Wercut As AN INvEx oF Nutrition: 
H Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New York, 1922. 

We have become quite accustomed to the bandying 
of words about underweight or undersized children 
without, we fear, any definite understanding of the 
norm on which these comparisons were based. This 
pamphlet is most timely in its plea for greater care in 
diagnosing underweight. The differences which racial 
characteristics, heredity, and crowded or adequate 
living conditions make in children are fully as great 
as any differences in nutrition. To individualize the 
child and to stimulate studies of racial groups in various 
environments will make for more accurate knowledge 
as to the value of height and weight figures as an 
index of nutrition. 





OOD Nutrition anp ApequaTe Foop ALtow- 
{; ANCES FOR THE Famity: New York Nutrition 
Council, 1922. 

Every social worker who deals directly or indirectly 
with family budgets will welcome this bulletin. It 
gives not only the number of calories with their cost 
(New York, March, 1922) for each member of the 
family but suggests possible menus, grocery orders 
and methods for estimating prices. The authors warn 
against basing food budgets on any but recently col- 
lected local prices. Fifteen points to help the social 


worker with the nutrition problem give more general 
but still succinct suggestions. 


M. E. Rica 





For Progressive Case Workers 





Case-Study Possibilities 
Ada E. Sheffield, Author of The Social Case History 


An approach to the systematic 
study of social relations in family 


and neighborhood 


What Becomes of the Unmarried Mother? 
Alberta S. B. Guibord, M. D., and Ida R. Parker 


A follow-up study of 82 unmarried 
mothers given a mental 
examination 











50 cents each, 10 copies $4.00, postage prepaid 


Research Bureau of Social Case Work 
400 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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